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WHAT IS HAPPENING DOWN SOUTH 


By JAMzs E. SIDEL 
Director of Legislation, National Child Labor Committee 


TRUGGLING to 

preserve child wel- 

fare standards in 
the face of toboganning 
tax income, the South 
faces a situation more 
serious than most peo- 
ple are willing to recog- 
nize. School closings due 
to the failure of the 
states to pay equaliza- 
tion funds have become 
a habit and pressure from selfish interests to econ- 
omize at the expense of the schools adds to the gencral 
distress. 

With all this economic difficulty there is no depres- 
sion in road-building comparable with other state 
projects. Lobbies sec to it that road bills are passed, 
contracts let. In contrast, there scems to be slight pub- 
lic concern for levying new or different taxes to enable 
the schools to continue. 

The inadequacy of schooling facilities, however, is 
not a product of the depression. Many counties and 
even whole states are burdened with those who deny 
that every child has a right to an education. Local con- 
ditions are reflections of this attitude. In one county 
there are 14,000 children and school facilities for only 
7,000, and this condition can be duplicated in several 
states. Teachers’ salarics are so low that recent cuts 
place the teachers in the same economic status as day 
laborers. Ten dollars a month, room and board, is not 
out of the ordinary. It is hard to imagine the main- 
tenance of teaching standards with such low rates of 
pay. 

There is small wonder that children are not inter- 
ested in school, and snatch at the first opportunity to 
work as an excuse for not attending school. As onc 
girl said, “I never had more than five months’ school- 
ing in a year and often only six wecks. The rest of 
the time I helped on neighbors’ plantations or just 
plain stayed home.” Teachers and superintendents fre- 





quently accept any ex- 
cuse and seldom concern 
themselves as to why 
children are out of 
school. Attendance offi- 
cers are few and far be- 
tween; when they exist 
at all they are untrained 
and often ineffective. 

In this dark back- 
ground a few highlights 
stand out in bold relief. 
Dr. James Richmond’s proposed Kentucky school 
survey is a sign of a better day in that State and off- 
sets the attempt by the State Legislature to cut dras- 
tically the appropriations for the University of Ken- 
tucky. The opening, in spite of economic depression 
or perhaps because of it, of an opportunity school in 
Knoxville, planned on lines resembling the famous 
Milwaukee efforts, is outstanding. The adoption of a 
new technique in vocational guidance worked out by 
the American Council on Education by the Tulsa 
schools should help larger citics. The decision of the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers to under- 
take a questionnaire-survey of school attendance will 
throw light upon any deficiencies in general school 
facilities. 

In contrast to such cfforts the remark of a rural 
school man is rather sad. “Well,” he said, “these 
children don’t need any fancy frills; the county owes 
them nothing and they ought to be glad they have a 
school to go to.” Perhaps this is the attitude that mo- 
tivates towns all along the Gulf Coast where little 
cffort is made to get the children into school. They 
are still helping in the cannerics, shucking oysters and 
shelling shrimp. Biloxi presents a picture of working 
conditions intolerable for children, hardly livable for 
adults—unbearable odors, wet floors, dreary, and un- 
kempt places. 

The manager of one oyster cannery admitted that 

(Continued on page 3) 
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JULIA C. LATHROP 


HE Board of Trustees of the National Child 

Labor Committee, at a meeting on April 27, 
adopted the following memorial on the death of 
Julia Lathrop: 

The name of Julia Lathrop will always be asso- 
ciated with the increasingly progressive standards 
which have characterized child welfare work in this 
country during the twentieth century. The breadth 
and sanity of vision with which Miss Lathrop ap- 
proached her work, the persuasive power of her per- 
sonality, and the esteem in which she was held by the 
public, co-workers, and friends, made her an outstand- 
ing leader in the child welfare field. 

In 1912 Miss Lathrop was named by President 
Taft as Chief of the newly created Federal Children’s 
Bureau and, reappointed by President Wilson, served 
in this capacity until 1921. At her initiative and under 
her direction, were organized the many aspects of the 
Burcau’s work for the prevention of infant mortality, 
for the care of dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children, and for the improvement of child labor con- 
ditions throughout the country. Under her auspices 
was held the International Child Welfare Conference 
of 1919. In 1925 she was elected Assessor on the Child 
Welfare Committee of the League of Nations. Two 
years ago Miss Lathrop participated actively in the 
third White House Conference, as a member of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor. 

Miss Lathrop was a person of rare ability, clear 
vision, far-sighted wisdom, and unfailing personal 
charm. She took an active interest at all times in the 
work and problems of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and for many ycars was a member of its Ad- 
visory Board. In common with many other welfare 
organizations, this Committee will suffer ¢ greatly from 
the loss of her mature judgment and wise counsel, 
always freely given. 





THE CHILD LABOR REPORT OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE* 


HE report of the Subcommittee on Child Labor 

of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, just published, represents an enor- 
mous amount of work on the part of the four groups 
whose reports make up the volume of 500 odd pages. 
These reports deal respectively with child labor in 
non-agricultural occupations; child labor in agricul- 
turc; hazardous trades, industrial accidents and work- 
men’s compensation; and administration of laws af- 
fecting the employment of minors. 

In spite of the fact that the me and funds allowed 
did not permit undertaking new field studies on a 
comprehensive scale, several special inquiries into the 
employment of children in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions were made; a canvass of all interested organiza- 
tions was oumed on as to pending research and un- 
published material; and cxisting reports of studies 
by state labor and education departments, as well as 
by other public or private agencies, were assembled. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau was responsible for 
supplying the bulk of the material except that used in 
the section on agriculture which was prepared by the 
National Child Labor Committee. Special reports on 
the laws regulating the employment of children in 
theatrical performances by the New York Child Labor 
Committee, and on physical examinations of children 
entering industry by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, are appended. 

The statistics used on the gainful employment of 
children are perforce those of the Census of 1920, 
since it was not possible for the Bureau of the Census 
to furnish data from the 1930 Census in time for use 
in the report. This may be, however, less unfortunate 
than it appeared at the time to those compiling the 
reports. For the volume stands as a recapitulation of 
child labor conditions, standards, and administrative 
measures based on surveys and reports of the decade 
preceding 1930—the prosperous 20's. Whereas early 
returns from the Census Bureau indicate that the 1930 
Census reflects rather the ebb in employment, both 
adult and juvenile, which accompanied the onset of 
the depression, and thus belongs more properly with 
a history yet to be written of child labor in the 1930's. 

It is impossible to present here even a brief sum- 
mary of the material contained in the report. The 
important thing to note is that this is the factual, sta- 
tistical, and investigative material on which all pre- 
viously published reports of the White House Con- 
ference relating to child labor have been based. The 
single volume, Preliminary Committee Reports, of 
which a limited number were distributed at the timc 

CContinued on page 4) 


* Child Labor. Century Company, New York, N. Y. 1932. $5.00. 
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DOWN SOUTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


the combined wages of a mother, father, and two 
children of about 12 and 14 years was only $1.80 for 
two full days. Another manager explained that a 
father would not permit his children, 6 and 8 years 
of age, to be photographed because he was afraid of 
the truant officer! 

Inspection of these conditions by state factory in- 
spectors and school attendance officers is essential. 
The task of adequate factory inspection here and in 
other gulf towns, is rendered more difficult by paltry 
appropriations and ridiculously small forces in the 
state departments. One person in Mississippi is ¢x- 
pected to cover the entire State, and he is hampered 
by inadequate child labor laws. 

The same applies in Georgia where an appropria- 
tion of less than $2,000 is expected to cover all travel- 
ling and office expenses for two persons. Considering 
the speed with which Georgia is being industrialized, 
this inadequate protection of her working people is 
a serious matter. 

A rather unusual system flourishes in New Orleans 
where a city factory inspector acts as certificating off- 
cer and child labor supervisor. Instead of curtailing 
the scope of the work, plans for the future will prob- 
ably result in an expansion of these services. 

In the course of a recent trip, a representative of 
the National Child Labor Committee conducted a 
serics of “Seminars on the Adolescent Child,” in a 
dozen cities. Questions concerning the older child were 
stressed, because ordinarily child study conferences 
center on problems of the child under 12. Discussion 
of factory inspection, school attendance, certification 
of children for work, juvenile delinquency, and voca- 
tional guidance, training, and placcment was in- 
cluded. In each instance continuing committees were 
sct up to carry out recommendations. One of the out- 
standing results in Tennessee and Kentucky was the 
adoption of resolutions requesting the Governors to 
call follow-up meetings of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection and memorial- 
izing the sponsoring groups to consider the problems 
of adolescence. 

In Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and 
South Carolina such Conferences had already been 
held and encouraging interest in adolescent problems 
will assure continuity of cffort. South Carolina has 
established the newest continuing “Commission on 
Child Health and Protection.” In Louisiana a similar 
group is sponsoring legislative changes in the child 
labor law. In Arkansas the Commissioner of Labor 
heads a special committee on child labor. Progress in 

improving conditions of the child about to go to work 
will be advanced in direct proportion as these state 
bodies continue active. 
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A STuDY OF THE OHIO COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND 


CHILD LaBor Law. By Arch O. Heck. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 1931. Price $2.00. 








Since the passage of Ohio’s present child labor and 
compulsory school attendance law in 1921, it has been 
a strategic ground for argument, particularly on the 
question of school grade requirement. In the preface 
to his admirable and stimulating study Dr. Heck states 
that, because of this comment and criticism, several 
attempts have been made to reduce the age limit and 
to eliminate the grade requirement. “But, whenever 
the proponents and the opponents of the law have 
marshaled their arguments, the occasion has been 
characterized by a dearth of facts and an accumulation 
of opinions. It is hoped that the data presented in this 
report may aid in a better understanding of some of 
the problems involved.” 

In Dr. Heck’s study for the first time we have the 
criticisms of the law carefully analyzed. The chapters 
following this classification of criticisms are concerned 
with the presentation of the underlying assumptions 
and with concrete studies which have been made of 
some of these questions. 

The opinions of those opposed to the present law 
were deliberately sought, and the author makes clear 
that his statement does not imply his belief in these 
criticisms. He finds that the objective data procured 
for the study cannot be used cither to affirm or refute 
these opinions, many of which are so general that 
they depend upon the social and educational philos- 
ophy of the one attempting to find the answer to the 
problem raised. 

As one would expect from Dr. Heck’s thorough 
investigation and analysis of the difficulties, his rec- 
ommendations are clear, concise, and precminently 
sound and practical. First of all, he recommends that 
the purpose and scope of the division of the State 
Department of Education authorized with the admin- 
istration of this law, be broadened and strengthened; 
that a continuous census be maintained; and that 
standards and salaries of attendance officers be raised. 
Then, with this strong, state-wide child-accounting 
system to usc as a tool for administration, he goes on 
to recommend curriculum reorganization to mect the 
necds of the children compelled to attend school, in- 
cluding special classes for mentally and physically 
handicapped children and short service courses for 
those temporarily unemployed. He closes his recom- 
mendations with a plea for further study and further 
usc of the present law before undertaking modifica- 
tion of or changes in it. 

The great weakness of our legislation is duc to the 
fact that we are satisficd when a statute has been 
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drafted and passed. Ohio has long been proud of 
achieving its high standard in child labor and com- 
pulsory school legislation, but it certainly cannot be 
proud of the administration of this law. Dr. Heck’s 
study is invaluable in calling our attention to the fact 
that neither the proponents nor the opponents of the 
law can state their case unless administration has been 
made uniform throughout the State and, therefore, 


riven a fair trial. : . 
given a fair t M. EprrH CAMPBELL. 


“THE AMERICAN CHILD” 


Publication of TH& AMERICAN CHILD will be sus- 
pended during the summer. The next issue will appear 
in September. 


Legislative Activities, heretofore printed in THE 
AMERICAN CHILD, will be prepared each month in 
mimcographed form and will be sent free of charge 
to any one requesting It. 





CHILD LABOR 

(Continued from page 2) 
of the Conference, devotes no more than 22 pages to 
child labor—barely enough to summarize the recom- 
mendations and hint at the data on which they are 
based. The smaller volume also issued by the Century 
Company and entitled, White House Conference 1930, 
contains the proceedings of the Conference and the 
briefest sort of abstracts of the findings of the many 
committees, only 13 small pages being given to child 
labor. The present volume, therefore, is an indispen- 
sable item in any adequate library on child labor. 


OWEVER the national cconomy may vary or 
whatever fiscal adjustments may need be made, 

the first obligation upon the national resources is the 
undiminished financial support of the public schools. 
We cannot afford to lose any ground in education. 
That is ncither economy nor good government. 
—HERBERT Hoover. 





The public is cordially invited to attend the 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA--May 17, 1932 


Session I. 


Luncheon— Joint Session with Division I and Division V of the National Conference of 


Social Work—Hotel Walton, 1:15 P. M. 
CHILD LABOR AND THE SCHOOLS IN A DEPRESSION PERIOD 


Presiding Officer: Courtenay Dinwiddic, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


“THE MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL SERVICES DURING THE PERIOD OF ECONOMIC DEPRESSION” 


Dr. George D. Strayer, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Must Times BE HARD FOR CHILDREN?” 


J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary, The Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia 


Session II. Hotel Walton, 3:15 P. M. 


NEGLECTED AND EXPLOITED CHILDREN 


Presiding Officer: Bruce Watson, Managing Director, Public Education and Child Labor Association 


of Pennsylvania 


“INJURED CHILDREN—FIVE YEARS LATER: PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A FoLLow-Up Srupy 
OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO MINORS” 


Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


“THE MIGRANT CHILD IN Four EASTERN STATES” 


Dr. E. B. Crooks, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Sociology, University of 
Delaware 
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